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there is no quarrel between the peoples. Touching upon 
the relations between Great Britain and Germany, he said : 
" There have been a great many occurrences between 
the nations, through the authorized channels of their 
ministers and ambassadors, which have not yet seen the 
light ; but I am satisfied that things are going in the 
direction that we desire. Do not let us disguise the 
difficulties in the country whose name has been unhap- 
pily too much on our lips in this matter — Germany. 
They have their difficulties. There is a much stronger 
Navy League in Germany than we have in this country 
— working for mischief in my opinion. There are things, 
of course, that cannot be put into a treaty. In this coun- 
try, an island, the cardinal axiom is, of course, that our 
navy must be supreme on the water. You cannot expect 
continental nations to put their hand to a formal official 
document acknowledging a statement of that kind. The 
utmost that you can look for is that, slowly but surely, 
steps should be taken, by friendly intercourse and agree- 
ment, to ensure that there should be no surprise, no 
acceleration here in our dockyards unknown to our 
neighbors, or in their dockyards unknown to us. If you 
could arrive at something of that kind, that there should 
be a rest in this mad race for armaments, that the pace 
should be slackened, that would be a great step forward. 
I think we may go so far as to hope and believe that 
something of that kind, before we are much older, may 
become apparent ; at all events, I am quite sure of this, 
that where there is a will there is a way in these matters 
as in all other matters ; and I am perfectly well satisfied 
that when the Prime Minister used those very strong 
words and authorized the First Lord of the Admiralty to 
say that the door was still open, and followed that up, 
even as he has done within the comparatively last few 
weeks, by statements such as have appeared publicly, we 
may believe and be satisfied that these mean something — 
something to the good. In these matters I always am 
more concerned that the head of the ship shall be in the 
right direction rather than with the particular question 
of the hour. Is she steering for the right port ? I believe 
that is the case in this instance. I should like, before I 
sit down, to allude to another matter which has its en- 
couraging aspect — the visit to Germany of a deputation 
from the churches of this country. The impression on 
our minds as we spent the Sabbath day coming back 
across the North Sea at the end of June was very re- 
markable ; and no one will persuade me that men like 
the Bishop of Southwark or the Dean of Westminster, 
or other famous ministers, were likely to be carried away 
by mere emotion. That was a remarkable visit, and it 
will bear great fruit. I speak not of our reception by 
the Kaiser and the words he spoke to us, although I can 
say to any one that is inclined to doubt the sincerity of 
that august personage's declarations, that we have a 
monarch, we have a crowned head, and we ask that his 
declarations should be believed with sincerity. And 
therefore the Germans say, ' It is fair to treat the dec- 
larations of the head of our state as you would have 
treated the declarations of the head of your state.' It 
is the habit and attitude of mind that matters." 

Mr. Ellis counseled trustfulness in the good intentions 
and kind feelings of Germany. The friends of peace in 
Great Britain should do their utmost to stamp out all 
suspicion ; they should take for their motto, " Speak no 



slander; no, nor listen to it." Let the nations once get 
into the right attitude and there will be no more panics. 
Two resolutions that were passed on the situation read 
as follows : 

" This meeting recalls with alarm and regret the recent 
attempts on the part of the press and others to create a panic 
in fear of a possible invasion from Germany, and, believing 
that a real remedy for such distrust and alarm would be 
found in an arrest of competition in naval construction be- 
tween the two countries, welcomes the statement made by 
the Prime Minister in the House of Commons, that the Govern- 
ment had taken the initiative with a view to a mutual under- 
standing as to a limitation of naval armaments, and assures 
the Government of the hearty support of the people in its 
adoption of this course, which it urges may be followed up 
without delay." 

" This meeting, assured, notwithstanding the recent panics 
referred to, that there is not a shadow of animosity or ill-will 
between the peoples of Great Britain and Germany, except 
what may arise from misunderstanding and fear, has heard 
with pleasure of the mutual visits paid by representative men 
on both sides, having for their object the promotion of peace 
and goodwill, especially those of the churches and labor 
organizations ; and it heartily encourages all efforts made to 
bind nations together in tbe bonds of unity and peace." 

It is evident from the records of this meeting that the 
British workers in the peace cause will do their best to 
keep out of the popular mind the thought of war with 
Germany. That they will fulfill their mission success- 
fully in spite of the present excitement is the belief of 
their fellow workers here. And when this insane war 
scare is over, both Germany and England ought to act 
upon the lesson that this situation has taught. They 
ought seriously to consider the limitation and reduction 
of armaments. Never was there a more conclusive 
instance in proof of the fact, often disputed by big navy 
advocates, that armaments tend to cause war instead of 
preserving peace, than the alarm that England has taken 
from the preparation that her neighbor across the Chan- 
nel is reported to have in contemplation. Nobody can 
see any occasion for a quarrel between these two coun- 
tries. There is no issue between them whatever. The 
whole state of excitement is due to great armaments 
more than to anything else. That the Hague Confer- 
ence of 1907 could not have made a beginning on the 
problem of armaments and forestalled these very ex- 
cesses is most regrettable ; but that the Conference of 
1915 shall take action upon it should be the determina- 
tion of all the friends of peace. 



The American School Peace League. 

BY FANNIE FERN ANDREWS, SECRETARY. 

The account of the League's activities which appeared 
in the November Advocate covers the period up to 
August last. Since then the committees and the central 
office have continued the various lines of work which 
have been so auspiciously begun. The League is essen- 
tially an educational organization, and therefore its work- 
ing year practically corresponds to the school period, 
which begins in September and lasts through the school 
year and the summer school season. 

In response to the great need of available literature on 
the subject of internationalism, which directly appeals to 
teachers and young people, the League has, through its 
publications committee, secured the services of several 
practical teachers who are preparing articles for this pur- 
pose. The League has just published ten thousand copies 
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of Superintendent Wilbur F. Gordy's address, which he 
delivered at the annual meeting in Denver last July, 
and which has since been published in the Educational 
Review. The subject of this address, " Teaching Peace 
in the Schools through Instruction in American History," 
is one of vital concern to the development of the inter- 
national idea among teachers. In one paragraph Mr. 
Gordy gives the text of his address, and this uhould be 
read, not only by every teacher of the country, but by 
every thinking person as well : 

"When we learn to keep in mind the right perspective in 
teaching the national biography of such a peace-loving people 
as we have been from the beginning of our history, we shall 
devote to the arts of peace and to the social and industrial 
conditions of life that large measure of attention which is 
their due. In so doing, we shall also bring out the fact that 
our history is a part of world history and that we have a racial 
inheritance to which people of various lands and ages have 
made invaluable contributions. We shall make it clear that 
for much that we hold dear in our civilization to-day we are 
indebted to the Hebrews, the Greeks, the Romans, and to 
various countries of mediaeval and modern Europe. We have 
not lived in isolation; no country ever can. In all phases of 
our history our national life has been closely related with the 
life of European countries and with the rest of the world. And 
this is as it should be, for no nation can render its appropriate 
service to humanity except by harmoniously cooperating with 
other nations, — a fact which was never so self-evident as in 
this age of steam and electricity." 

The Committee on Meetings has been very active dur- 
ing the autumn in getting the purposes and plans of the 
American School Peace League presented at educational 
gatherings, and they have met with much success so far. 
They are especially concerned in having a speaker at the 
meetings of the State Teachers' Associations when they 
plan to organize State Branches of the League. 

On October 29 a Maine Branch was organized at 
Lewiston at the time of the Maine Teachers' Association, 
by Alice May Douglas, who became the treasurer. The 
president is Prof. Alfred W. Anthony of Bates College, 
and the secretary is Mr. I. C. Phillips, Superintendent of 
Schools in Farmington. The vice-presidents are Payson 
Smith, State Superintendent of Instruction, Augusta; 
Wilmot B. Mitchell, Professor of English and Rhetoric, 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick; A. J. Roberts, President 
Colby College, Waterville; George E. Fellows, Presi- 
dent University of Maine, Orono ; S. H. Larrabee, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Bangor ; while among the directors 
are some of the most active teachers and superintendents 
of the State. The Branch means to carry on active 
propaganda work all through the year, and has appointed 
for the purpose working committees which in part cor- 
respond to the standing committees of the League. 

The secretary of the Summer School of the South 
Branch of the League, Mr. William K. Tate, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Charleston, S. C, is in com- 
munication with the presidents of the State Teachers' 
Associations in fourteen of the Southern States, and has 
arranged so far to have the plans of the League pre- 
sented at the South Carolina Teachers' Association on 
December 31, when the secretary of the League will 
make the address and assist in the organization of a State 
Branch. On November 23 the Virginia State Teachers' 
Association met at Richmond, and the League had a 
place on the program. The secretary is also to address 
the Southern Education Association at Charlotte, N. O, 
on December 30, and arrangements have been made by 



Mr. John H. Vaughan of New Mexico to speak before 
the New Mexico Educational Association, when he ex- 
pects to organize a Branch. Several other States are 
planning for such organization. 

Scores of responsive letters have been received from 
enthusiastic teachers all over the country, and addresses 
on the League have already found their way into the 
proceedings of educational associations. The address 
of Mr. M. A. Cassidy, Superintendent of Schools, Lex- 
ington, Ky., before the Kentucky Educational Associa- 
tion last June, entitled "The American School Peace 
League," is printed in full in the published proceedings 
of this Association. " I sincerely trust," says Mr. Cass-idy 
in this address, " that the teachers of Kentucky will study 
this question, and make themselves the mighty factors 
which they can become in promoting universal and 
lasting peace throughout the world." 

The educational press of the country has liberally re- 
sponded to the request of the secretary to print various 
reports of the League, and especially the announcement 
of the peace prize essay contest. Many requests for 
literature and information concerning this contest have 
been received from all parts of the country. 

The League is now announcing the following peace 
pin contest : 

" Two sets of prizes are offered for the most artistic 
and appropriate designs, which may be used as the official 
symbol of the American School Peace League. These 
designs must lend themselves to decorative purposes, 
such as brooches, scarf pins, etc. 

" First set : Open to the public and private elementary 
schools of the United States. 

" Second set : Open to the public and private secondary 
schools of the United States. 

"Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty and twenty-five 
dollars will be given for the three best designs in both 
sets. 

" Contest closes May 1, 1910. 

" Conditions of the contest : 

" The name of the contestant must not appear on the 
design, which should be accompanied by a letter giving 
the designer's name, school and home address, and sent 
to Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary American 
School Peace League, 405 Marlborough Street, Boston, 
Mass., not later than May 1, 1910. 

" The award of the prize will be made at the annual 
meeting of the League, July, 1910, and the designs thus 
accepted will become the property of the League. 

" Information concerning literature on the purpose of 
the League may be obtained from the secretary." 

The complete list of judges for this contest is not yet 
settled. 

The Press Committee, whose chairman is Miss Jane 
Stewart of Philadelphia, is publishing in educational jour- 
nals and daily newspapers a series of six articles on the 
international peace movement, by Lucia Ames Mead, the 
first of which, entitled " Internationalism and Patriotism," 
will be released January 1, 1910. 

While the League is national in its scope and efforts, 
it realizes its international functions, on the basis of which 
the International Committee was formed. Some of the 
plans of this committee will probably shape themselves 
definitely in a short time, so that it may be possible to 
adopt specific measures in seeking the cooperation of 
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teachers in other countries. Indeed, this initiative has 
already been taken by keen-sighted and earnest workers, 
in other countries. From New Brunswick, Australia, 
Norway and Russia have come requests for the manual of 
the League, and literature on the peace movement, espe- 
cially that bearing on the educational phase. All of these 
requests have been carefully responded to, and the secre- 
tary is intending to send to these and other inquiring 
persons the annual report, which is now in the printer's 
hands. 



The Peace Society of the City of New 
York. 

Notes of Work during November. 

BY WILLIAM H. SHOET, EXECUTIVE SECEETAEY. 

A meeting was held at the Park Avenue Hotel on 
November 4, for the purpose of assembling the speakers 
of the Society and outlining a general plan of campaign 
to be followed during the winter. A simple luncheon 
was served. About thirty volunteer speakers were pres- 
ent, including educators, clergymen, writers, lawyers and 
business men, who signified their willingness to serve the 
Society by making public addresses on every possible 
occasion. The meeting was addressed by Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead of Boston, who Las spent the summer in Europe, 
giving addresses in many cities in behalf of the movement 
for international justice and cooperation. Mr. Mead 
called especial attention to the changed status of the 
peace movement since the second Hague Conference. 
Its aims and methods, he said, were now direct and prac- 
tical, and such as should appeal to every one. The So- 
ciety will shortly issue a list of the speakers and their 
subjects, which will be distributed widely throughout the 
city, and as a result it is hoped that many opportunities 
for speakers to address the public on the peace movement 
will be had. 

The principal event of the Society during the month was 
the luncheon given at the Hotel Manhattan on the 20th. 
Some over a hundred guests were presents, including Dr. 
Edward E. Prince and Mr. Francis H. Gisborne, the 
British members of the International Fisheries Commis- 
sion, Dr. B. W. Evermanh of the National Museum at 
Washington, Dr. Jokichi Takamine, the President of the 
Nippon Club of New York, and Mr. K. Yamasaki, Vice- 
Consul of Japan. Mr. George Haven Putnam of the 
firm of G. P. Putnam Sons presided. President David 
Starr Jordan of Stanford University and Professor 
Irving Fisher of the Economic Department of Yale were 
the principal speakers. The large hall where the luncheon 
was held was decorated with flags. An attractive menu 
was provided and well served. 

Mr. Putnam opened the remarks by paying tribute to 
the late Richard Watson Gilder, who was a former vice- 
president of the Society, and very much interested in its 
work. He discussed briefly the aims of the modern 
peace movement and the present craze for Dreadnaughts. 

Dr. Jordan began his remarks by saying that he would 
take his text from Benjamin Franklin : " Wars are not 
paid for in war time ; the bill comes later." 

" I will not dwell on the financial cost of war, although 
we know that all of Europe is to-day owned by a half 
dozen families of Jewish bankers, and mortgaged up to 
the extent of its resources. I want to dwell on the 



effect of war on the human race. The great cost of war 
consists in the loss of a nation's manhood. The nation's 
finest and most able leaders are the ones who are lost in 
war. Those who are left at home have not the ability 
or the courage that those who were killed possessed. 
Especially is this true when men consider that they are 
fighting for a high principle. The more noble the cause 
the more worthy the class of men who will risk their 
lives in it. And not alone the men, but the women also 
are included in the baneful effects of war, for the best 
women will not marry second-class men when the best 
men have been killed. The nation which loses its best 
men gradually sinks in efficiency and becomes the prey 
of the stronger nations." 

Dr. Jordan described the four great principles for the 
reproduction of the species as variation, heredity, selec- 
tion and segregation, and upon the proper application of 
these principles under the most favorable conditions 
depended the virility of the race. 

He attributed the decline of Greece and the fall of 
Rome to the extinction of its best men. " Only cowards 
remained, and from their brood came forward the new 
generation." 

In speaking of the different European countries, Dr. 
Jordan said: "If France had not lost the pick of its 
manhood in the wars of the last two centuries, it is hard 
to say where it would be at the present time. The 
Europe of to-day can compare in no way with the 
Europe which it would have been had not the best men 
been killed off in battle. It has been said that Napoleon 
filled hell with the elite of Europe. Germany guards her 
men, and reduces the waste of war to a minimum. She 
is 'military, but not warlike.' In modern times the 
greatest loss of Germany has not been from war, but 
from emigration." 

Dr. Jordan spoke of Japan's great military prowess in 
the Russo-Japanese War after more than two hundred 
years of peace. It has seemed astonishing to some that, 
after more than six generations in which physical courage 
had not been demanded, these virile virtues should be 
found unimpaired. He pointed out that this is just what 
we should expect, that in time of peace there is no 
slaughter of the strong, no sacrifice of the courageous. 
In the peaceful struggle for existence there is a premium 
placed on these virtues. The virile and the brave sur- 
vive. The idle, weak, and dissipated go to the wall. 

" Spain died of empire centuries ago. It was only her 
ghost which walked at Manila and Santiago. In 1630 
the Augustinian friar La Puente wrote of the fate of 
Spain : ' Against the credit for redeemed souls I set the 
cost of armadas and the sacrifice of soldiers and friars 
sent to the Philippines. And this I count the chief loss ; 
for mines give silver and forests give timber, but only 
Spain gives Spaniards, and she may give so many that 
she may be left desolate and constrained to bring up 
strangers' children instead of her own.' 

" What shall we say of England ? If the men who 
have fallen in England's wars, officers and soldiers, rank 
and file, are not on the whole fairly representative of the 
' Flower of English Chivalry,' then fame has been singu- 
larly given to deception. We have been told that the 
glories of Blenheim, Trafalgar, Waterloo, Majuba Hill 
were won by real Englishmen. This, in fact, is the 
truth." 



